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Announcement 


The American Council on Education invites colleges and 
universities to cooperate in the further experimental develop- 
ment of the personal college record card described herein, 
pp. 18-21. The actual card is printed on premier rag bristol 
board creased to make a folder 914 x 1134 for use in the usual 
correspondence file. These record cards may be secured 
from the Council at cost of printing: $5.50 a hundred. 

The Council also invites colleges to cooperate in the experi- 
mental development of forms for recording measurements of 
personality. The tentative rating scale, p. 58, and the form 
for recording description of personality printed on sheets of 
bond paper (84x11 inches) may be secured from the 
Council at cost: $1.00 a hundred. 

Additional copies of this SUPPLEMENT TO THE EDUCATIONAL 
REcORD may be secured at the price of twenty-five cents 
each. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
26 Jackson Place 
Washington, D. C. 





The Committee on Personnel 


Methods’ 


ITH the organization of society for mass production 

and mass distribution has come a realization that 

new problems have been created for society. To 
solve them some would turn back to the thirteenth century 
with William Morris; some would go forward with H. G. 
Wells. In making a book some would follow Dard Hunter 
in having a single craftsman make paper and water-marks, 
design and punch type, compose and print and bind each 
volume; others would find a way to make useful and beauti- 
ful books in editions of millions. 

The problem arises in education too, because of the situa- 
tion forced on schools and colleges by numbers. Some 
would seek a return to that golden age when one eager 
student learned from one inspired teacher; others, realisti- 
cally confronting the responsibility for teaching 726,124 
students in 913 universities, colleges and professional schools 
(1923-24), would find ways to make that teaching more 
effective even under conditions created by such heavy enrol- 
ment. The very pressure of numbers, which has intensified 
the need for solving the problem, has aided in developing a 
solution. For numbers have made possible statistical 
methods in education—the development of norms whereby 
the individual student may be more certainly measured. 
During the last forty years, and more especially since 1910, 
new ways of measuring human ability have been invented 
and their correlations have been studied. In the May 
number of Harper’s Magazine, the President of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company presents the relationship 
of scholarship in college as measured by marks, with success 
in his great organization as measured by salaries. Many 
have studied the relationship of success in college and 





1 Report of the Secretary of the Committee on Personnel Methods 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, May 4, 1928. 
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success in high school or in taking intelligence tests or by 
other means likely to be useful in predicting success in 
college. The colleges, the professional schools, the graduate 
schools, the industrial and commercial organizations, the 
army, the navy, and civil service wish to know in advance 
an individual’s prospects for success. And not satisfied 
with such indications as appear in Mr. Gifford’s article, 
they seek to measure scholarship and other abilities more 
accurately so that there may be more exact estimates of 
men and women for the advantage of the individual, the 
college and society. 

The widespread interest in personnel methods affecting 
industry, the professions and the colleges was precipitated 
January 1, 1925, in a meeting called by the National Re- 
search Council, Division of Anthropology. This National 
Research Council Conference on Vocational Guidance in 
Colleges was attended by representatives of fourteen univer- 
sities and colleges, who were constituted an Advisory Council 
with power to increase its membership. Dean H. E. Hawkes 
of Columbia University was elected chairman of the Advisory 
Council and also of the Executive Committee of five, which 
the chairman was authorized to appoint. The Executive 
Committee, Messrs. Hawkes (Columbia), Holmes (Harvard), 
Mann (American Council on Education), Scott (North- 
western) and Wellman (Dartmouth), prepared many 
memoranda and endeavored to secure financial support. 
From the Benevolent Fund of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
a grant was received in 1925 which made possible a study of 
personnel procedure in fourteen institutions. 

The report of this study by Mr. L. B. Hopkins, formerly 
of Northwestern University and now President of Wabash 
College, was printed as a supplement to the EDUCATIONAL 
Recorp in October, 1926. It is available in the form of a 
reprint. Mr. Hopkins showed that among these fourteen 
institutions there existed a widespread interest in modern 
personnel methods and a widely variant practice in the 
application of them. 

Encouraged by the findings printed in Mr. Hopkins’ 
report, the Executive Committee then presented to Mr. 
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Rockefeller a plan (1) to inform the colleges and universities 
of the United States concerning the best personnel methods; 
(2) to prepare a personal record card which should afford 
personal information to teachers and administrators at the 
college level; (3) to prepare achievement tests and make 
available all the facts concerning them in an effort to stimu- 
late such testing; (4) to develop objective and useful measure- 
ment of character; (5) to prepare vocational monographs. 
For these projects Mr. Rockefeller in 1927 granted to the 
American Council on Education the sum of $20,000 a year 
for three years. The Executive Committee then decided to 
invite the cooperation of scholars in the work of four com- 
mittees, of which the chairman of each should be a member 
of the Executive Committee, and to determine policies at a 
conference of all committees at the Hotel Thayer, West 
Point, New York, July 1 and 2, 1927. 

The American Council on Education invited the following 
men and women to attend the West Point conference: 


Central Committee on Personnel Methods: H. E. Hawkes, (Columbia), 
Chairman; H. W. Holmes (Harvard); L. B. Hopkins (Wabash); C. R. 
Mann (American Council on Education); A. H. Ruggles (Yale); W. D. 
Scott (Northwestern); D. A. Robertson (American Council on Educa- 
tion), Secretary. 

Sub-commiitee on Personal Record Cards: L. B. Hopkins (Wabash), 
Chairman; Mary H. S. Hayes (New York); J. J. Coss (Columbia); 
D. T. Howard (Northwestern); J. H. Willits (Pennsylvania). 

Sub-committee on Achievement Tests: H. E. Hawkes (Columbia), 
Chairman; Agnes B. Leahy (Connecticut College); V. A. C. Henmon 
(Yale); M. R. Trabue (North Carolina); Ben D. Wood (Columbia). 

Sub-committee on Personality Measurement: D. A. Robertson (Ameri- 
can Council on Education), Chairman; Grace E. Manson (Michigan); 
F. F. Bradshaw (North Carolina); Donald G. Paterson (Minnesota); 
E. K. Strong, Jr., (Stanford). 

Sub-committee on Vocational Monographs; C. R. Mann (American 
Council on Education), Chairman; Emma P. Hirth (New York); 
W. W. Charters (Chicago); A. B. Crawford (Yale); C. S. Yoakum 
(Michigan). 


All these persons except Miss Leahy and Messrs. Crawford 
and Charters, who were represented respectively by Miss 


Margaret Smith, S. S. Board and D. Waples, attended the 
meeting and enthusiastically participated in the general 
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discussion of policies at the session Friday morning, July 1. 
Further discussion developed the opportunities and respon- 
sibilities of a central office for quick evaluation of material 
available; for information concerning personal record forms, 
achievement tests, rating scales, and vocational monographs; 
and for stimulating the cooperation of colleges and universi- 
ties, secondary schools and other organizations concerned in 
personnel procedure. 

The afternoon and evening sessions of Friday were devoted 
to meetings of the several committees, which reported their 
findings to the general session Saturday morning. The 
minutes of the West Point Conference were sent to all 
members of the American Council on Education and a report 
was printed in the EpucaTionaL Recorp, October, 1928 
(David A. Robertson: ‘Personnel Methods in College’’). 

The Committee on Personal Record Cards undertook to 
prepare two separate records: (1) a complete educational 
personal record to contain items of record covering a student’s 
school life from the seventh grade through college, including 
personal items and extra curriculum and academic records; 
(2) a college personal record including items selected because 
of their immediate utility in the care of individual students 
at the college level, items from the secondary school record, 
the college record (personal, extra curriculum, and academic). 
This card is intended to be the key personnel card of the 
college distinct from the record kept for admission or for the 
cumulative record of grades. 

The Committee on Achievement Tests recommended that 
a census of work that is being done in schools and colleges 
in the preparation and use of objective achievement tests be 
undertaken. It recommended also the stimulation of 
intelligent use of placement tests and objective achievement 
tests in colleges. To this end the committee undertook to 
prepare an annotated list of available tests for use at the 
college level, with directions and suggestions for their use. 
Since achievement tests are already available in Modern 
Foreign Languages, High School Mathematics, American 
History, English, First and Second Year Latin, Physics and 
Chemistry, the Committee proposed to develop, as rapidly 
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as possible, tests in the subjects which are named in the 
order of their importance for this purpose: Economics, 
Government, Ancient History, European History, Solid 
Geometry and Trigonometry and Biology. The committee 
called attention to the fact that, although a sufficient number 
of forms and objective achievement tests are available to 
last for three or four years, any permanent use of such tests 
is contingent upon the preparation of new forms in practically 
every subject. Finally, the committee agreed that, although 
the preparation of a general high school content examination 
might be desirable, no recommendation for its preparation 
would be made at the present time. 

The Committee on Personality Measurement reported 
that personnel work demands, in addition to ability and 
aptitude tests, estimates and measurements of personality 
traits; that it recognized rating scale techniques as pro- 
visional, pending development of objective measurements; 
that meantime sufficient progress in measuring certain per- 
sonality traits had been made to warrant trial at the present 
time; that, in view of the small number of valid tests of 
personality traits, it recognized that rating scales would be 
necessary for some time to come. The committee suggested 
certain principles to safeguard and improve rating pro- 
cedures: (1) Only traits observed by the rater should be 
measured. (2) Only those traits for which valid objective 
measurements are not now available should be considered. 
(3) If instructors are to rate large numbers of students, the 
number of items should not exceed five. (4) Traits should be 
mutually exclusive. (5) No single trait should include 
unrelated modes of behavior. The committee undertook to 
make a rating scale on these principles for use in a cooperative 
experiment among selected secondary schools and colleges, 
and to prepare instructions for the guidance of raters and 
of the writers of specific case records or character sketches. 
The committee emphasized the importance of training raters 
if valid ratings were to be obtained. This committee 
expressed its desire to make quickly available for use in 
colleges the E. K. Strong, Jr., Vocational Interest Test; 
especially it expressed a desire for scales and a scoring manual 
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for Engineering, the Ministry, Law, Medicine, and C. P. A. 
Finally the committee announced its desire to receive sugges- 
tions concerning other tests of personality traits, if sufficiently 
developed to warrant inclusion in this cooperative program. 

The Committee on Vocational Monographs undertook to 
prepare a statement defining the results which a well- 
written monograph should achieve, the types of information 
which it should contain, and sources of information and 
methods of its presentation. The committee, being agreed 
on the main points, decided to employ a specialist to collect 
and analyze as many existing vocational monographs as 
practicable for the purpose of revising the position of the 
committee regarding the results to be attained, types of 
information needed, sources of information and methods of 
presenting the same. On the basis of this, the committee 
proposed to develop a working model outline before Novem- 
ber and then to invite four or five individuals or industrial 
firms to prepare one vocational monograph each in some 
occupational field where reliable occupational data are 
available. These should be completed by March, 1928. 
These samples the committee hoped to distribute among 
colleges which have appointment offices, so that these 
forms might be tried by students graduating in June, 1928. 
The committee planned to compile criticisms by the students 
using these experimental monographs and to prepare outlines 
and forms for similar experimental trial in 1929. 

Such was the program agreed on at the West Point Con- 
ference and authorized by the Central Committee at the 
conclusion of that conference. 

Immediately after the West Point Conference the several 
committees energetically began studies leading to the com- 
pletion of their undertakings for the first year. These 
achievements are included in the reports presented at the 
Briar Cliff Conference, April 23 and 24, 1928. 

The Briar Cliff Conference was attended by all members 
of the committee except four, two of them being in Europe, 
an evidence of the way in which the earnest work of the 
committee at West Point and during the year had won the 
loyalty of all members. 
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For Committee I, Personal Record Cards, President L. B. 
Hopkins reported that it had enlisted the services of two 
experts (Professor Ben D. Wood of Columbia University and 
Professor E. L. Clark of Northwestern University, and had 
developed a tentative high school record card and a tentative 
college record card. The committee will print and distribute 
to members of the American Council on Education these 
experimental college personal record cards as soon as possible 
after June 1, 1928, and with them will issue a manual so 
that users of the card can understand the reasons for the 
inclusion of the several items. The form will also be pub- 
lished in the EpucaTIONAL REcorD with a statement of the 
purpose of the card in its tentative state. 

For Committee II, Achievement Tests, the Chairman, 
Dean Hawkes, reported the completion of the following 
achievement tests: American Council Economics Test, 
Form A; American Council Trigonometry Test, Form A; 
American Council Solid Geometry Test, Form A; American 
Council Ancient History Test, Form A; American Council 
Civics and Governmental Test, Form A; Columbia Research 
Bureau Italian Test, Form A. These tests with norms will 
be published by the World Book Company in time for use in 
September. The committee will?develop Form B of these 
tests during the second year. Colleges will be made aware 
of the availability of these tests and the manner of using 
them and an annotated list of all available tests—achieve- 
ment and intelligence—at the college level will be published 
for the information of the colleges. The Committee has 
undertaken also to prepare a test in English and one in 
Zoology. 

For Committee III, Personality Measurement, the Chair- 
man, D. A. Robertson, reported that the committee had 
engaged W. E. Parker of the University of Michigan to 
study the forms used by members of the Council. Although 
most of the colleges were closed during July when 210 
institutions were asked to;send*specimens of their record 
forms, 78 colleges submitted 100 samples. A summary of 
the study of these is printed in the EpucaTIONAL REcorD 
for October, 1927. Mr. Parker made a special study of the 
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640 statistical items in the rating scales used by 38 of these 
78 reporting institutions. On the basis of these studies and 
studies of rating scales used in the army, civil service, 
industry and the professions, this committee at a meeting in 
Columbus, Ohio, December 30 and 31, 1927, decided to offer 
the colleges (1) a rating scale, (2) a check list, and (3) 
directions for writing character sketches, and also formulated 
a rating scale which it subsequently subjected to experiment 
in the University of Minnesota, the University of North 
Carolina and Stanford University. At Briar Cliff, April 
22nd, the committee decided that the tentative rating scale, 
like all the others studied, showed such weaknesses in correla- 
tions that the committee must face again the question of the 
validity of this device. At the same time the committee 
held that the failure of the rating scale might have been due 
to the fact that raters have not yet been sufficiently trained 
to make valid observations regarding personality. The 
committee, therefore, undertook to train observers accurately 
to note useful signs of character and to record them. In 
pursuance of this program the committee will publish (1) 
its rating scale as revised April 24, 1928; (2) a check list as 
prepared by Professor Donald Paterson of Minnesota, and 
(3) suggestions for writing character sketches as prepared by 
David A. Robertson. All of this material is published in 
the EpucaTIONAL Recorp for July, 1928. The Vocational 
Interest Tests developed by Professor E. K. Strong, Jr., of 
Stanford University, will be available for use in the autumn. 

For Committee IV, Vocational Monographs, the Chairman, 
Dr. C. R. Mann, reported that the Committee had engaged 
Mr. R. S. Norton of Dartmouth College to analyze 122 
monographs. The committee had agreed on certain elements 
which a model monograph should possess. This report was 
mimeographed and widely distributed. Members of the 
committee then proceeded individually to develop model 
forms. Mr. Crawford of Yale supervised the preparation 
of one in the field of banking and another in the field of trust 
companies. Professor W. W. Charters prepared one in the 
field of librarianship. Professor C. S. Yoakum developed 
one for medicine, and Dr. C. R. Mann cooperated with the 
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American Telephone and Telegraph Company in framing a 
document which was printed, however, before Dr. Mann’s 
suggestions could be incorporated. Each member of the 
committee will proceed at once to publish his monograph. 
The committee will secure from the authors a list of questions 
which they desire to have answered concerning the mono- 
graphs. Then a staff of 40 students will read all four avail- 
able monographs and answer the questions propounded by 
the authors. The committee has also undertaken to enlist 
the cooperation of 20 personnel officers each of whom will 
induce five or ten students to read a monograph and answer 
critical questions. These criticisms will be compiled and 
each author will revise his monograph. Members of the 
committee on the basis of this experience will analyze 
difficulties and write specifications for a model monograph— 
the experience of all being summarized in a manual of 
instructions. 

The Secretary announced the preparation of an address 
list of over 800 officers of members of the American Council 
on Education interested in the development of personnel 
methods. 

The Secretary reported the preparation of a classified 
bibliography of 1,087 books and articles published between 
January, 1920, and January, 1928, and available in the 
office. He reported also the preparation of a selected short 
bibliography for presidents, deans, and other college officers 
concerned with personnel administration—a list which will 
be printed in the EpucationaL Recorp for July. He 
pointed out also the desirability of organizing a cooperative 
service to review and abstract books and articles in the field 
for the convenience of personnel officers in the colleges. 

Dr. Yoakum announced the preparation of a bibliography 
of vocational guidance, which the Regents of the University 
of Michigan have since undertaken to print. 

A final discussion of the importance of emphasizing the 
general purposes of the committee in the field of college 
education led to the creation of Committee V, Personal 
Development, of which the Executive Committee later 
appointed Dr. Arthur Ruggles of Yale, Chairman. 

Davip A. ROBERTSON. 














Personal Record Cards 
Foreword 


HE Central Committee on Personnel Methods has 
developed from a committee appointed by the section 
on Anthropology and Psychology of the National 
Research Council. The Committee is at present organized 
under the American Council on Education, and is operating 
under a subvention from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
which he has generously afforded for the support of the 
study and development of personnel procedure. 

Unity and continuity of the educational process, including 
the totality of individual development from kindergarten 
and primary school to the last year of instruction, sums up 
the principles to which the Committee subscribes and in 
the interest of which it is working. The immediate atten- 
tion of the Committee is focused upon college problems. 
In the wider sense our attention is upon the aims of educa- 
tion and the development of certain methods and tools 
which are useful in schools and colleges. 

The sub-committee whose preliminary report follows has 
addressed itself to the task of preparing a personal record 
card and an accompanying manual. The form that is here 
presented is the work of Prof. Ben D. Wood, of Columbia 
College, and Dr. E. L. Clark of Northwestern University, 
who have made a study of a multitude of record cards, 
preserving many good features and adding others which 
represent their own best thought and that of the Committee. 
Although such a record form is in a sense a routine tool it 
is really far more, because the items included on the record 
and the instructions given in their use represent the findings 
of many investigations from many points of approach to the 
problem of individual guidance and development. The 
record form has comprehensiveness, a novel and very time- 
saving chronological recording scheme to recommend it, and 
more important still it is the reflection in record form of a 
point of view—a point of view which many of the colleges of 
the country have hoped to develop and toward which they are 


still directing their efforts. The form is probably far from 
12 
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perfect. Many suggestions as to its improvement will be 
made, but it is a start, we believe a good start, in a compre- 
hensive standard and useful record of a student’s complete 
activity in college. 

The Committee invites the use of this folder in its present 
form in the hope and expectation that experience will indicate 
modifications and improvements in future editions. It is 
believed, however, that in main outline the work here pre- 
sented will prove reasonably permanent. 


H. E. Hawkes, 
Chairman of Central Committee 
on Personnel Methods. 

















Personal Record Cards for 
Schools and Colleges 


Cumulative Educational Record Forms* 


OR A number of years considerable attention has 
F tees given to the problem of formulating a cumulative 
record system for the whole educational ladder, built 
around the concept of the student as an individual and 
continuous entity, whose developmental history is more 
significant and revealing than is his status at any one time, 
however accurate and complete may be our information 
concerning his status at any such one time. The tentative 
college record form which I shall attempt to describe here 
has been formulated by a committee of the American Council 
on Education under the chairmanship of President L. B. 
Hopkins of Wabash College. President Hopkins’ committee 
is keenly aware of the fact that the form thus far evolved 
represents only a beginning of the difficult task that the 
committee has undertaken; and it must be clearly under- 
stood that the folder in its present form is issued for experi- 
mental purposes. It should also be made clear that the 
practical value of this folder depends upon the adequacy 
and precision of the accompanying Manual of Directions. 
Indeed, the committee members feel that the largest and 
most important part of their task is the production and 
continuous refinement of the Manual of Directions. It is 
with the hope of securing your help in this imposing task, 
as well as in that of criticising the form of the folder, that 
it is placed in your hands in its present tentative form. 
Every record form of this sort must be a compromise 
between what experts would consider ideal and what ex- 
perienced administrators consider practically feasible. Thus, 
we have allowed very small space for such important items 
as health and mental hygiene data. It is apparent that 


*Prepared for the Committee by Professor Ben D. Wood, Columbia 
University. 
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these space provisions are inadequate for any individual 
who is a serious physical or mental health case; but there are 
several considerations which seem to justify our space allot- 
ment for these items. The permanent cumulative record 
is intended to be an ex post facto record, designed for the 
typical student, and providing for detailed data mainly on 
his educational history, and caring for other and sometimes 
more crucially important aspects of his development only in 
general terms. This record is not intended to be either 
inclusive or exclusive. It will not exclude the use of auxiliary 
record forms for atypical cases, nor is it intended to replace 
the medical examiner’s record nor the Employment Bureau’s 
detailed record of jobs secured, held, or lost. 

Nor is the cumulative educational record intended to re- 
place Registrar’s records, or admission application blanks, or 
auxiliary source cards or report forms or interview records 
now used in various parts of the college administration. All 
the forms now used, and perhaps additional ones, should be 
considered as sources of the data that are to be evaluated, 
interpreted and put upon the cumulative record in terms of 
defined units and symbols which may be uniformly mean- 
ingful in all schools which use this form or which have access 
to the Manual of Directions. It is not remotely intended 
that this cumulative record shall include all the information 
not even all the important and significant information, that 
the college has in its possession regarding a given student. 
It is intended to give a fairly complete and meaningful 
outline of his educational achievements, both curricular and 
extra-curricular, plus general indices of, or guides to, other 
significant types of information that should be taken into 
account before any crucial decisions are made respecting a 
given case. Thus, a notation in the health line of an other- 
wise normal record, would warn the Dean or personnel 
officer that the student’s detailed health report should be 
consulted before making any further major decision con- 
cerning him. If it is a chronic condition, the periodic reports 
of the medical adviser should be kept in the folder until the 
health factor has reached some kind of final adjustment, so 
far as the school is concerned. 
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This record folder in its present form represents further- 
more a special sort of compromise between including on one 
card an all-inclusive educational record and excluding from 
it all save the college record. We have taken the view that 
the educational record of a college student includes his 
grade school and high school data no less than his college 
data. Indeed, from the constructive viewpoint, an exact 
and understandable record of the pre-college educational 
developments of a college student is a requirement in plan- 
ning and advising his college work and life. A college record 
not firmly based upon an adequate lower school record is too 
often foredoomed to be merely a record of an academic post 
mortem. In the light of this view it seems necessary to 
indicate in some detail the nature of the pre-collegiate record 
which the committee considers to be an indispensable foun- 
dation for an adequate college record system. No satis- 
factory exposition of the college record folder seems possible 
without a clear understanding of the preceding record of 
which the college record is designed to be an unbroken con- 
tinuation. Nor could we justify the compromise alluded to 
above in any other way. The college folder in its present 
form provides very meagre space for high school data. 
Paradoxical as it may seem the ideal college record which 
we hope will be in general use within a decade, will provide 
not more space but no space at all for high school or lower 
school data. The only reason for allowing any space for 
high school data on the proposed college folder is that ade- 
quate records are not now, and will not for some years, be 
furnished by the lower schools, and that such data as are 
at present furnished by the high schools are so meagre that 
they can be conveniently summarized in a small space. 
When the lower schools begin to furnish adequate cumulative 
records in standard form, these will become automatically a 
part of the college record, without the expense and errors 
involved in copying. The high school record in its complete 
form will then be a part of the whole educational record 
used by the college. This point will become clear as soon 
as we have discussed the illustrative high school record 
reproduced on pages 18 to 21. 
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Some of the criteria for a good cumulative record form 
which have guided our efforts are: 
| 1. The record form must show trends of development of abilities and 
interests. 

2. It must be based on accurate measures and concrete observations. 

3. The record must provide a means for recording measures and ob- 
servations in comparable and meaningful terms, wherever such 
measures are available. but must at the same time provide for con- 
venient recording and clear differentiation of whatever measures, 
subjective and non-comparable, may be available. 

4. The data should appear in a form and order capable of showing 
their inter-relations, and thus presenting a coherent and integrated 
picture of the individual. 

5. The record should be capable of quick reading; hence it should be 
in graphic form in so far as possible. 

6. The record should be fairly complete for the large mass of “‘normal”’ 
children, requiring auxiliary cards only for extremely atypical sub- 
jects, mentally or physically. 

7. The record should be reproducible, inexpensively, accurately and 
quickly, such as by photostating. 

8. The record should be accompanied by a carefully written and amply 
illustrated manual of directions. 

9. It should be administratively convenient, showing all available 
information on one continuous record form and permitting the 
collection of further data, by auxiliary cards and otherwise, for 
current use (in connection with the previous record) and for periodic 
sifting and entering on the permanent record. 

10. Since all officers of the school that have to deal with students should 
have access to all the information that is available on each student 
anywhere in the school, it follows that the Principal's record and 
the teacher’s record should be duplicates so far as information of 
permanent significance is concerned. 


Secondary School Cumulative Record Form 


The general scheme of this cumulative record form is to 
provide annual spaces for all items of information that change 
or may change as the individual grows older. Family history 
and factors which do not change or which change relatively 
little are provided for on page three. The annual columns 
are intended to represent calendar years rather than school 
sessions or school grades. This arrangement makes possible 
graphic interpretation of all the entries in the record in 
terms of the life span of individuals and in terms of their 
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individual growth rather than in terms of artificial and fre- 
quently insignificant and unimportant school quarters, or 
semesters, or sessions. In general, this record when filled 
out for a given individual may be described as a time-pro- 
jection of the significant bits of information that the school 
has been able to secure about him. 

As indicated above, this provisional record form is pre- 
sented here merely as a tentative outline of the general 
features which a cumulative record form should have. Many 
of the details may be considerably altered. The basic 
skeleton of the record, however, will be permanent as here 
presented. That is, columns representing calendar years 
which permit the data collected during a given year to be so 
summarized as to present an interpretable cross section of 
the individual’s life and at the same time permit the inter- 
pretation of any given entry in terms of all the data that 
have been collected in preceding years. The extent to 
which this form of cumulative record can give a meaningful 
picture of an individual can best be comprehended by an 
attempt to read the record for the individual whose indentity 
we have concealed under the name of John Morton Smith, 
Jr. John Morton applied for admission to college in Sep- 
tember, 1927. He presented credentials in the form of 
college entrance examinations in Chemistry, Plane Geometry, 
French, Algebra, and English, and one or two other subject 
matters, the records of which were not available for inclusion 
on this record form. In addition to these college entrance 
examination results, John Morton’s application blank in- 
cluded estimates of his intelligence or native capacity by 
his school principal, his supervisor, and his Mathematics 
teacher. These ratings are indicated on page one of the 
chart in the 1927 column by the open circles followed by the 
notations, Chem., Geom., Fr., Alg., Int., and Eng. The 
quality of the ratings is indicated by the distance above or 
below the heavy horizontal line labeled “C’’ at the extreme 
left of the chart. John Morton was not admitted to college 
for the reason that his grade on the college entrance exami- 
nation in English was in the lower 16 per cent of the candi- 
dates who took that English examination and that his 
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principal, supervisor, and Mathematics teacher estimated 
his intelligence as being below average, and, further, because 
the interview which he had with the admitting officer was 
such as to convince that officer that John Morton was not a 
good college risk. It should be added that the case of John 
Morton came to light only accidentally. 

Investigation of his case revealed the fact that he had 
spent five years in one of the best secondary schools in the 
country, in which he was considered an unusually gifted 
student. He graduated from this six-year high school in 
five years with honors. The school is known as an experi- 
mental school in which objective tests have been used for 
many years regularly at the end of each semester. As a 
result of this practice the school has a very large mass of 
data on each individual that has spent any considerable 
time in that school. The data on John Morton were found 
in a folder of papers about two inches thick, including more 
than a hundred separate sheets and cards and booklets. 
These sheets and cards and booklets were clipped together 
by years but none of the information had been summarized 
or coordinated into a single coherent cumulative record 
form. The data presented on the record form used above 
includes only a selection from the voluminous reports avail- 
able of items which were considered most significant. 

On the first line at the top of the record appears the sub- 
ject’s name, his religion, sex, and date of birth. On the 
second line (Year) are indicated the calendar years. The 
third line (M.A.) provides space for entering the mental age 
measurements. The fourth line shows the chronological age 
of John Morton. Notice that im each column John’s age 
was written over a short vertical line drawn between the 
third and fourth dots. This shows that in 1922, for example, 
John was ten years old about the middle of April. The fifth 
line shows Intelligence Quotients figured at different times 
in each year. The sixth line shows the educational achieve- 
ment of John Morton in each year as measured by standard 
tests and expressed in terms of grade norms. The seventh 
line shows the school grade attended each year. Notice 
that in 1922 John Morton finished the sixth grade in the 
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spring, entered the seventh grade in the fall, and early in 
1923 was found in the eighth grade and in the fall of 1923 
in the ninth grace. The eighth line provides spaces for 
Educational Quotients. 

The gridiron chart summarizes in graphic form the meas- 
urements made of John Morton’s achievement in various 
school subject matters, as measured once or twice each year 
during a five-year period by means of standardized tests. 
The records of his school grades as determined by subjective 
estimates or subjectively scored examinations were not in- 
cluded on this chart except for the college entrance examina- 
tion results referred to above. 

The scales at the left of the chart are merely suggestive. 
The first one represents percentiles scaled to half-sigma 
distances, and the second is the traditional letter grade scale 
used in most institutions. The letter grade scale in this 
case has been adjusted to fit the percentile distribution of a 
particular school; if a school using this card has established 
a different letter grace distribution, the scale can be changed 
or replaced by a percentage scale. 

Looking in the upper left hand corner of the gridiron, we 
notice that John’s I.Q. as measured at the end of the sixth 
grade places him in the 99th percentile. Following the 
points connected with this first I.Q. measurement across the 
chart, we find that the average of ten separate intelligence 
tests given over a period of five years gave John Morton an 
average I.Q. which is clearly within the highest two per cent 
of human intelligence. Again looking at the upper left of 
the chart, we find that in Junior High School Geography as 
measured by standardized tests, John Morton is clearly 
within the highest two per cent. The results of his English 
tests are somewhat irregular, but the average of them us 
clearly within the highest six or eight per cent. Looking in 
the 1923 column, we notice that John started French in his 
second year in the Junior High School and speedily went to 
the top of his class, being clearly within the highest one or 
two per cent in French throughout his three years in the 
Senior High School. He started American History in the 
fall of 1924 and took three standard tests, achieving an 
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average in all three in the highest two per cent. In Econom- 
ics, which he took in the last year in Senior High School, 
John was within the highest three per cent. 

Going back to the left end of the chart, we notice that 
John was in the highest twenty per cent in Arithmetic at 
the end of the sixth grade. He was measured three times 
in Arithmetic in the Junior High School and achieved an 
average at about the 90 percentile. In Algebra, however, 
he dropped down to about the average and when he got to 
Plane Geometry he dropped down to the lowest 16 per cent. 
In General Science, Biology, Physics, and Chemistry, John 
was consistently above average. In Drawing he was just 
about average. He was below average in height and still 
further below average in weight throughout the Junior High 
School period. In 1923 he took the Stenquist Mechanical 
Test and was found to be in the lowest 16 per cent. In 
Handwriting he was found to be in the lowest 10 per cent 
in 1923 and 1924. 

John Morton became ambitious in 1926 to go to college 
that fall. In an effort to increase the number of credit units 
that could be counted toward college admission, he applied 
for permission to take a college entrance examination in 
Spanish. Since he had not studied Spanish, this privilege 
was refused. His Modern Language teachers, however, saw 
fit. to try him out with a standardized test in Spanish and 
found that he achieved a score which placed him in the 
highest three per cent of third year Spanish students. In 
oral Spanish, however, he was in the lowest six per cent 
according to subjective tests given by his Modern Language 
teachers. These Spanish measurements are indicated in the 
1926 column. This is one of the most significant bits of 
information that could be recorded about any prospective 
candidate for admission to college. It shows not only ex- 
traordinary linguistic ability, but scholarly initiative and 
independence which is only too rare in students that have 
been regularly admitted to college. 

It will be noticed in the 1927 column that the college 
entrance examination grades are greatly at variance with 
the standard test measurements. The highest college en- 
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trance examination grade is in Chemistry and the next 
highest in Geometry; the next highest in French. French 
was clearly John Morton’s strongest high school subject, 
and Plane Geometry was obviously his weakest point, ac- 
cording to the Plane Geometry standard test result of May, 
1926 and according to the combined Algebra and Geometry 
test which he took in May, 1927. The lowest college entrance 
examination mark was in English, which is obviously erro- 
neous if the preceding five-year record has any validity at 
all. It is probably accounted for by the fact of John’s very 
poor handwriting, and his excitable nature as revealed in 
the rest of the record. The general inference from this 
graphic record of his school measurements covering the 
Junior and Senior High School years is that John Morton 
is probably in the best five per cent of college risks so far as 
scholarship is concerned. 

Before turning to the highly confirmatory remainder of 
John Morton’s cumulative record, it may be noted in passing 
that the chart and the blank spaces immediately under it 
provide ample room for entering the subjective school grades 
in each one of the subject matters he might have studied in 
each year or semester. The subjective grades might be 
entered on the chart just as the standard test results have 
been entered, but using the open circles, and any explana- 
tory details or remarks could be entered on the lines to the 
right of the chart in the appropriate column. 

Immediately under the space for the photo we find spaces 
for attendance, cause of absence, and discipline. Many 
reports under these headings were found in his folder but 
none were of sufficient significance to be included on 
the permanent cumulative record. There were many 
however, which seemed significant enough to be permanently 
recorded under the head of “Unusual Accomplishments.”’ 
Only four or five of these have been noted. In 1924, at the 
age of twelve, John’s English teacher reported that he had 
read Shakespeare complete and had written an essay on 
Shakespeare in Politics which was a model of documented 
writing in view of his age. In 1925 his French teacher re- 
ported that he had independently read several works of four 
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French authors. In 1926 John further manifested his 
interest and ability in French by translating three short 
French comedies into English. It was in this same year 
that he demonstrated his ability and initiative in romance 
languages by taking the standardized test in Spanish and 
achieving a score within the highest three per cent of normal 
third year Spanish students. In 1927 his English teachers 
reported that he had written a manuscript of two hundred 
pages on Geography in French Literature, and especially 
commented on the breadth of its documentation. 

Nowhere is the advantage of cumulative records better 
illustrated than in the lines provided for extra-curriculum 
experiences. No one entry in either of these lines could 
possibly have any great significance, but no one can fail to 
notice a definite trend in both these lines. Reading from 
left to right in the athletic line we find that from 1922 to 
1925 John indulged slightly in hiking, baseball, football and 
tennis. After the spring of 1925 his only athletic activities 
consisted in frequent solitary hikes over the neighboring 
hills. All participation in group athletic activities ceased in 
the spring of 1925. In the non-athletic line we notice that 
from 1922-1924 John indulged slightly in dramatics, debating 
and journalism. After the fall of 1924 all participation in 
group activities ceased and John achieved quite a notoriety 
in what was called journalism. Actually, this was confined 
wholly to writing serious reviews of learned books. These 
two lines of interest give a hint not only of significant trends 
in the development of his personality, but also of his interests 
and abilities. The line for vocational experience gives a 
picture of industry which is only rarely associated with 
average college students. He worked three months every 
summer for five years at speedily increasing salary and with 
highly favorable reports from his employers. The holding 
of a job for three months may not be of much significance 
per se, but when such jobs are held for five consecutive 
years, the indications of industry and reliability are no less 
significant than are those of effective interests and intellectual 
integrity. All the teachers in the Junior and Senior High 
School years agreed with John that he should go to a liberal 
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arts college. His professional preferences from 1922-1926 
were given, in order, as writer, writer, law, journalism, and 
writer. His reported interests were consistently in the field 
of literature, English, French and Spanish and History. He 
had no special defects except a difficult case of variable 
astigmatism which was finally corrected. In his tenth and 
eleventh years he was in poor health, but in good health 
throughout his Senior High School years. He was consid- 
ered very shy in the Junior High School years and was 
reported as definitely avoiding company in the Senior High 
School. 

Only a few of the available personality ratings were 
entered on the present cumulative record form. John was 
a very small, not very handsome, and very shy youngster. 
His personality was, therefore, consistently rated as very 
poor. Minus two is the lowest rating given, and plus two 
is the highest in the system employed in this school. In 
leadership he was reported as indifferent or as definitely 
below average. In 1922 he was given the lowest rating in 
initiative and in 1925 and 1926 he was given the highest 
possible rating in initiative. This can mean only one thing: 
the 1922 rating in initiative referred to group activities and 
the 1925-1926 initiative ratings referred to literary activities. 
In 1923 he was rated as indifferent in reliability. Investiga- 
tion showed that in this year John’s dislike of group activities 
led him to avoid attendance at rehearsals and team practice. 
All his other ratings on reliability are very high. In 1923 
the record shows that he was examined by a mental hygienist 
and was reported as being highly introverted. 

This record, covering the five years in which this youngster 
graduated from a six-year High School, is in violent contrast 
with the meagre and hardly defensible snapshot record on 
the basis of which he was denied admission to college, and 
which is too often typical of the kinds of records on the basis 
of which many applicants for admission to college are ac- 
cepted or rejected. When college admissions shall be 
largely based on cumulative records similar to the one illus- 
trated, we may hope that the present mortality rates of 
college students shall be greatly mitigated. The obvious 
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and gross error of not admitting this boy illustrates strikingly 
the practice in our education which results in a loss of more 
than a third of college freshmen before they achieve sopho- 
more standing and in the failure of 5 out of 7 freshmen to 
achieve any kind of academic degree. 

Few people know what painful searchings of heart and 
mind are the portion of admission officers during the ad- 
mitting periods, particularly in the September rush. They 
are always wondering with reference to each case decided 
whether they have been fair to the applicant, to the college, 
and to society in admitting or rejecting the applicant. Noth- 
ing will ever release the admission officer from the responsi- 
bility and burden of making the final decision, but his most 
soul-trying experience would be mitigated to a very con- 
siderable extent if in the majority of cases he had as a partial 
basis for decision such a record as is here illustrated. 

The main value of such a record is not, however, merely 
that college admissions would be more accurate. The main 
advantage is that bright minds can be authentically detected 
very early, and adjustments and readjustments made in the 
light of cumulative and comparable information on achieve- 
ments and on trends of development of interests and capaci- 
ties, while there is still some hope of adjustments being 
successful. Adjustments that are provisionally made, and 
all should be made provisionally, can be checked up and 
altered to meet newly developed or newly observed needs. 
The colleges are becoming increasingly conscious of the fact 
that their real responsibility is not ‘college education,” but 
the education of college youths. If a boy is ever a college 
type of mind he is such from birth, and the college has as 
vital an interest and as large a responsibility for directing 
the educational activities of a college youth when he is aged 
six, or ten, or twelve, as when he is aged sixteen or twenty. 
That this directing function must be done through teachers 
whose payrolls are administered by other than college trus- 
tees, makes the task more delicate but does not lessen the 
responsibility of those who claim higher and liberal education 
as their province. The management of the educaticn of 
college youths must be a sympathetic and patient coopera- 
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tion of the complex administrative fractions that now make 
up the whole educational ladder, and the common denomi- 
nator of these various fractions must be the individual child 
as pictured in a complete and cumulative record similar to 
the one illustrated above. 


College Cumulative Record Forms* 


We now present the tentative form which President 
Hopkins’ committee has worked out for the Cumulative 
Educational Record folder for colleges. It very closely 
parallels the lower school form illustrated above, and is 
ultimately intended to be an extension of it. The general 
adoption of a uniform record in colleges and high schools 
will eliminate many inconveniences as well as grievances 
that we now suffer because of the imaginary Chinese Wall 
which we have erected between secondary and higher schools, 
and because of the excessive individualism displayed in 
record forms. The Principal of a large New York City 
High School has made eloquent and entirely justifiable 
complaints against the heterogeneity of forms sent in by the 
colleges to be filled out by High School Principals. If a 
standard form could be agreed upon by both colleges and 
high schools, there would be great saving of time, money, 
feelings, and errors. We have too long and too much under- 
estimated the size and frequency of errors due to the variety 
of forms now used, and to the fact that the records have to 
be copied on these heterogeneous forms by hand. The 
adoption of a uniform blank will make possible the photo- 
static reproduction of the records, and these photostatic 
copies sent, e.g., from a high school to a college, being of the 
same general form as the college folder, immediately become 
the basal records of the college on the students concern, and 
the college record is started merely by slipping a blank 
college folder into the photostat folder which has come 
from the high school. It would obviously be wasteful to 
copy an already compact record from one folder to another. 
Special cases, involving one or more auxiliary record cards 


*Prepared by Professor Ben D. Wood and Dr. E. L. Clark. 
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or sheets could still be reported completely by photostatic 
copies of such auxiliary cards. The important thing is not 
that all the information be on one folder, but that the folders 
containing the lower and higher school records should be 
kept inseparably together, so that they can be read one in 
the light of the other. The uniform folder system here 
proposed makes it easy to keep the high school and other 
temporary or permanent auxiliary records with the college 


folder, because it has all the conveniences of the ordinary 
file folder. 


Interpretation of the Record of Frank A. Smith 


To one who is unfamiliar with this record form the story 
of Frank Smith as here presented will doubtless seem quite 
complicated, but a brief acquaintance with the folder will 
enable the personnel officer or dean to secure a clear and 
well-rounded picture of the abilities, achievements and 
interests of this student. The family history as presented 
on lines 61-68 gives us a picture of a rather humble but 
substantial family and social background. The summary of 
his high school work and of his extra-curricular activities 
during the high school period and of the ambitions and 
interests which he had during high school years and of the 
opinions of his high school teachers respecting his abilities, 
intelligence, personality, etc., give us a picture which, pro- 
jected on his family background, defines fairly definitely the 
educational guidance problem of this young man. This 
definition of his guidance problem is confirmed by the results 
of the placement tests which he took at entrance to college 
and which are recorded on the graph in column five. Briefly, 
the problem is not one of finding out what Frank Smith’s 
abilities are, but rather one of persuading him to accept his 
real abilities and interests as genuinely worthwhile and per- 
suading him to give up an ambition which was fortuitously 
acquired and which clashes with his real interests. 

It is quite obvious that Frank is a young man who likes 
to work with things, and it is equally obvious that he has 
displayed no particular interest or talent in the humanities 
or in writing, yet he came to college determined to become 
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a writer. This rather incongruous ambition was at least 
partly due to the influence of an uncle who was a reporter 
and who had encouraged Frank to follow the profession of 
writing. Frank could assign no definite reason for his 
desire to become a writer, nor could he give any evidence 
favoring this choice of a life work. Nowhere in his record 
does it appear that he willingly undertook to write anything, 
nor that he read any books other than those connected with 
mechanical devices. All he could say was that he had 
always taken it for granted that he would be a writer and 
that he would be very unhappy if he was not allowed to 
become one. 

His complete record, including the placement results, was 
discussed with him very candidly during the first semester 
that he was in college, and again in a series of two or three 
interviews during the second semester after his first semester 
grades were on the record. His failure in French was a 
bitter disappointment to him and his mediocre mark in 
English was also somewhat disappointing, but he found more 
pleasure in having merely passed his English than in having 
secured rather high marks in Physics and Mathematics. 
Under the pressure of his disappointment, he devoted many 
painful hours to the study of French and managed to pass 
the make-up examination about the middle of the second 
semester. His continued improvement in French was largely 
due to the fact that at the suggestion of the personnel officer 
he began reading articles in French on science and engineer- 
ing topics. The content of ordinary French test-books not 
only did not arouse his interest, but repelled him. He was 
also encouraged to read articles in English on engineering 
topics and on engineering as a profession. These readings 
gave him an entirely new outlook on the various engineering 
professions and enabled him to sense for the first time that 
such professions were as ‘‘respectable”’ as the profession of 
writing and presented quite as great opportunities for notable 
service as the profession of writing. 

During his second year he still wanted to be a writer but 
confessed that he was undecided; and at the end of his 
second year tentatively agreed to consider engineering as a 
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possible profession. During his third year, under the in- 
fluence of his engineering and science teachers, he definitely 
decided to pursue the electrical engineering course and 
ceased entirely to think about writing as a profession. 

No one of the various bits of information that make up 
this record would justify any definite conclusion regarding 
this young man’s abilities and interests. It is the cumu- 
lative effect of objective observations concretely stated, showing 
glimpses of his conduct under varying circumstances and 
spread out over a series of years, that delineates his real 
bent, that manifests the persistent interests that dominate 
his life, and that demonstrates the fortuitous character of 
of his earlier choice of a profession. It seems clear that his 
true bent could have been equally definitely ascertained 
during the secondary school period, and one who witnessed 
the intense suffering of this man during his first two years 
in college cannot avoid reflecting on the saving which might 
have been effected for him of the process of weaning him 
away from the mistaken (but sincerely and tenaciously 
maintained) ambition to become famous as a writer had been 
begun earlier. The fact that so intelligent and worthy a 
young man should ever have made this choice, and the fact 
that he was permitted to entertain such an ambition un- 
challenged throughout his high school years, is an interesting 
commentary on the guidance which is vouchsafed our stu- 
dents under the present organization of our educational 
system. It is an example that eloquently justifies the em- 
phasis which we have been putting upon the need for cumu- 
lative records in the lower schools. Effective guidance 
requires that we learn what the abilities, achievements and 
dominating interests of students are, but it requires much 
more than this. It demands that we learn these things and 
impart them to the student early enough and in such a way 
as to mobilize his emotionalized attitudes around feasible am- 
bitions, and to prevent the crystallization of emotional 
longings around vague aims which are impossible of reali- 
zation. 

To illustrate concretely the force of cumulative data, let 
us consider the extra-curricular record of Frank Smith, be- 
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ginning with line 31. The amateur radio station of his last 
high school year, considered alone, might well be discarded 
as indicating only that Frank, like thousands of others of 
his age in 1921, was absorbed in the current amateur radio 
fad. Similarly, his perpetual motion machine, considered 
alone, might be taken as evidence of a foolish and arid ex- 
ample of “‘tinkering.’’ But considering these bits of con- 
duct in connection with those noted in the 1923, ’24, ’25 
and ’26 columns, we are forced to conclude that they were 
not stray accidents. There emerges in the series of entries 
in line 31 evidence of a definite type of interest which is so 
persistent as to leave little doubt as to the quality and 
direction of one of the native urges of this individual. No- 
where on the chart does any evidence appear which contra- 
dicts the indications of this line as to one of his controlling 
interests; and nowhere on the chart does any evidence appear 
which would indicate that he was fitted either by native 
talents or effective interests to follow the profession of 
writing. 

It cannot be too much emphasized that the clarity of the 
picture which we get of this individual is due to the cumu- 
lative effect of bits of information collected from many 
sources and over a series of years. The different entries in 
a given year column and in different year columns tend to 
correct any false suggestions that a single entry might make 
and to bring out its essential meaning. A good illustration 
of this quality of the record form may be noted in the case 
of the personal ratings on lines 55-59. The personal ratings 
given during the high school years indicate that Frank 
Smith was high in mechanical ability; above average in 
reliability, industry and initiative; average in intelligence 
and scholarship; and below average in leadership and per- 
sonality. The ratings given during the second semester in 
college are about the same except that he is rated below 
average instead of above average in initiative and is rated 
as very low in leadership. The same ratings were given 
again almost unchanged during the fourth semester in college. 
During the sixth semester, however, all of the ratings except 
one placed Frank Smith distinctly above the average and in 
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personality he is rated as average. These high ratings were 
given again in the eighth semester. The explanation seems 
to be that the first three sets of ratings were given teachers 
who were much influenced by literary considerations, who 
were struggling with his mediocre ability to express himself 
in written English and who saw in Frank a somewhat un- 
happy and maladjusted student; the last two sets of ratings 
were given by college teachers who were highly pleased with 
the achievements of Frank and his promise in scientific 
lines and who were subject to the common halo error of 
judging Frank’s whole personality by his achievements in 
the line of his (and their own) particular interests. Of 
course it is quite possible that there was considerable im- 
provement in his personal appearance and manner after he 
had escaped from his obsession for becoming a writer and 
had found satisfaction in pursuing studies for which he had 
a genuine ability and interest. Specific mention might be 
made of other interesting features of this sample record but 
these are left to the interest of the reader. 

In conclusion we remind the reader again that this record 
folder in its tentative form is published at this time only 
because a number of colleges have expressed a desire to 
experiment with it and because it appears to those who 
have had most to do with it that further improvements can 
be most economically made by submitting it to the test of 
actual experiment. This reservation applies with even 
greater force to the Manual of Directions outlined above. 
The directions are incomplete both as to items mentioned 
and as to the degree with which the items that are mentioned 
have been developed. The cooperation of all colleges that 
use this folder is invited for filling up the gaps in the Manual 
of Directions and for improving the details of the folder. 

Blank copies of this folder will shortly be available in 
quantity and may be secured at cost from the American 
Council on Education. 

It seems appropriate to note the fact here that a number 
of colleges in Pennsylvania in cooperation with the Carnegie 
Foundation and elsewhere under local auspices are con- 
templating introducing this folder into their record systems 
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for the freshmen class of September, 1928. The introduc- 
tion of the folder in these colleges is particularly auspicious 
this year because an almost complete battery of college place- 
ment tests is available and the colleges may therefore start 
this folder with a more or less complete set of standard test 
measurements of their September, 1928, freshmen. These 
ests may be secured from the American Council on Education. 


Tentative Directions for Making Entries on the 
College Cumulative Record 


Line 1. Names of the individual should be printed just 
above the line at the places indicated. On the sample 
folder filled out for Frank A. Smith no entry has been made 
over “Nick Name.” This means that he had none or that 
it was not used frequently enough to be known. Numbers 
and abbreviations may be used to indicate date and place 
of birth. Sex, color, and marital status are to be indicated 
by encircling the letter which applies. The entries on the 
sample folder mean male, white, and single. 

Line 2. Encircle Preference or Membership and indicate 
the student’s religion or church preference. The name of 
the college social fraternity of which the student is a member 
or pledge is written next. Absence of any entry means no 
membership. Enter the name of the high school last at- 
tended and, above the word Type, may be noted whether 
the school was a public or private institution. If other 
classifications of high schools have been found more useful, 
they may be entered here instead of the one suggested. Next 
encircle Yes or No to indicate whether or not the student 
was graduated from high school. Above the word Date 
enter the date of graduation or withdrawal from the high 
school. The rectangle just above H.S. Rank is for showing 
the rank of the student in his high school class. In the 
upper left triangle put the exact standing of the student in 
his class (counting 1 as the highest) and in the lower right 
triangle enter the number of students in the entire graduat- 
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ing class. If the exact rank of the student is not known, 
but his position with reference to thirds, fourths, or fifths 
of his class is known, this information should be recorded in 
the rectangle. For example, if the student is in the upper 
third of his class the entries should be J and 3rd; if he is in 
the second highest fifth, the entries in the rectangle would 
be 2 and 5th. In such cases care should be taken to write 
3rd not 3, and 5th not 5, so that it will not be read as highest 
in a class of three, or second in a class of five. 

The long rectangle at the end of the line, Index Numbers 
and Letters, is reserved for recording in very concise form 
information which may be very indicative of a student’s 
scholastic ability. In the first cell may be entered the high 
school standing in terms of quarters. Ranking in the highest 
quarter of the high school graduating class would be indicated 
by entering in the first cell the digit 1, the second quarter 
by 2, etc. In the remaining cells should be entered the 
results of standardized placement tests given at entrance to 
college. The abbreviations which we have used are as 
follows: H.S.Q., High School Quarter; Jnt., Intelligence 
Test Score; Eng., English Placement Test Score; F.L., 
Foreign Language Placement Test Score; S. Sc., Social 
Science Placement Test Score; Math., Mathematics Place- 
ment Test Score; L. Sc., Laboratory Science Placement Test 
Score. Just what test has been used in each case is recorded 
in the first year-column on lines 16 to 23. The results of 
these tests should be recorded in the cells on line 2 in terms 
of letter-grades. Once the results of the tests have been 
placed in the Cumulative Achievement Graph the correspond- 
ing letter-grade may be read off by looking at the Grade 
scale at the left of the graph. Taking the case of Frank 
on the sample folder we find that his intelligence test score 
corresponds to A—, his English score to C+, his Latin score 
to C-, the Social Science score is missing, the Mathematics 
scores in both Algebra and Geometry correspond to B+, 
and his Physics score to A-. In making this abbreviated 
record of test results we have used X to indicate the absence 
of data. The indices for Frank are therefore recorded as 
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1ACCXBA. An extra cell has been left at the end for re- 
cording the results of any other test. A student who may 
be designated by 1AABCAA is immediately expected to be 
much different from one who may be designated by 
4DFCCDD. The signs following the letter grades in this 
rectangle may be used or omitted in accordance with local 
preference. 

To return to the sample case of Frank Smith, the entries 
on Line 2 mean that he was a member of the Methodist 
Church, that he was not a member of any college fraternity, 
that he graduated from Lake View High School (Public) in 
June, 1922, with a standing of 72nd from the top of the class 
of 396 students, that he was in the first quarter of his High 
School class, ranks A in general intelligence, C in English 
and Latin, took no placement test in Social Science, and 
ranks B and A in Mathematics and Laboratory Science. 

Line 3. Year. The spaces between the heavy vertical lines 
represent calendar years. The first year written in should 
be that in which the student has entered college, whatever 
quarter or semester is his first, Thus if a student enters 
college in September, 1922, the years 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 
and 1926 should be entered at once. At the left is a one inch 
space for indicating the calendar years during which the 
individual attended high school. The sample chart shows 
that Frank entered college in September, 1922, and continued 
until the end of the 1925-1926 session. The one inch space 
shows that he attended high school during the years 1918- 
1922. 

Line 4. Age. The chronological age of the individual 
should be entered here. In the first one-inch space enter 
the age to the nearest half year at which the student entered 
high school and the age at which he graduated from or left 
high school. In the five two-inch spaces, place his chrono- 
logical age as exactly as possible over the month of his birth. 
Thus, if the first two-inch column represents the year 1922 
and the student was eighteen years old in January, 1922, 18 
should be written at the left side of the first quarter-year 
column. Similarly the years 19, 20, 21, and 22 would be 
written at the left side of the first quarter-year column of 
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the years 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926. This is what has 
been done for Frank in the sample chart. 

Line 5. The small numbers in the spaces on this line are 
used only to designate the quarter-year columns within 
which they are written. The number of hours or points of 
degree credit earned each semester or quarter should be 
entered in these spaces. The cumulative totals of degree 
credits earned should be entered on this line and circled. In 
the case of Frank Smith, the number of hours or points 
credited at the end of the first semester, January, 1923, was 
16; and at the end of the second semester, June, 1923, again 
16, making a total of thirty-two. At the end of the third 
semester he received credit for 15 additional hours or points 
making a total of forty-seven. At the end of the fourth 
year, June, 1926, Frank had accumulated the total of 120 
points required for graduation. 

Lines 6-16. Cumulative Achievement Graph. This graph 
is designed particularly to represent the scholastic achieve- 
ments and trends of the student, but other types of data, 
such as of height and weight, may be advantageously re- 
corded here. In this graph time is indicated by horizontal 
position, and quality or grade of achievement by vertical 
position. 

There are two types of scales by means of which degree 
of excellence may be represented, the percentile or sigma 
scale!, and the letter-grade or percentage-grade scale. 

These two types of scales are placed in contiguous columns 
at the left of the graph, but they are quite different from 


1For detailed expositions of percentile and sigma scales see Otis, 
Statistical Method in Educational Measurement, World Book Company, 
Yonkers, New York, 1925; McCall, How to Measure in Education, 
MacMillan, New York, 1922; Kelley, Statistical Method, MacMillan, 
1923; and Rugg, Statistical Methods Applied to Education, Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, 1917. 

The horizontal lines of the graph are drawn to represent vertical 
distances in half-sigma units. The approximate percentiles corre- 
sponding to the various sigma distances are entered at the left of each 
line, so that the graph may be conveniently used to record scores which 
are in terms of either sigma units or percentiles. Intermediate points 
between half-sigma units must be estimated. 
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one another, and the difference must be clearly understood 
and kept in mind. The percentile or sigma scale enables us 
to represent the status of a student in terms of his relative 
position in a defined group. The letter-grade or percentage- 
grade scale is the traditional scale which high school and 
college teachers use. The only innovation here is that the 
grades are recorded graphically. 

The results of standardized tests which are expressed in 
terms of percentiles or sigma units based on adequate norms 
are indicated by solid circles. If the results of these stand- 
ardized tests, or of non-standardized objective tests, are re- 
corded in terms of local percentiles, they should be shown 
on the chart by crossed circles. Letter-grades and percent- 
age-grades should be shown on this graph by means of open 
circles. It must be kept in mind that solid dots and crossed 
circles on this graph invariably refer to the percentile or 
sigma scale, and open circles invariably refer to the letter- 
grade or percentage-grade scale. 

The High School summary record will always be entered in 
column 1, headed H. S. Record. Column 2 is reserved for 
College Placement test results of students who enter college 
at midyear. If a student enters college in September, his 
placement test scores will be entered in column 5, and col- 
umn 2 may be used to record college entrance examination 
results, if such are available. For such a student, columns 
3 and 4 will remain blank, unless more than six months have 
elapsed between high school graduation and admission to 
college; in which case the reason for the delay in entering 
college and other pertinent facts, such as the student’s em- 
ployment in the interim, may be noted on the chart in these 
columns. 

The sample chart filled out with the record of Fank Smith 
gives some idea of how trends are shown by this method of 
keeping academic records. At the left, in column 1, we see 
that in two years of Algebra, one year of Plane Geometry, 
three years of Manual Training, and one year of Physics he 
received very high grades, about A-, in high school. In 
one year of Chemistry, one year of Civics, and two years of 
History he had somewhat lower grades, about B+. In three 
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years of English he had B- and in two years of Latin he 
received about a C average. When he entered college in 
September 1922, (see column 5) he took a standardized 
intelligence test and received a score which gave him a per- 
centile ranking of 96; that is say, he exceeded about 96 per 
cent of the 10,000 college freshmen who had previously 
taken this test. He also took other objective tests in Physics, 
Plane Geometry, Algebra, English, and Latin. Since norms 
were available for Physics and Plane Geometry, he could 
be given percentile score showing how he compared with 
thousands of other college freshmen who had taken these 
tests. In these two tests, as the black circles show, he 
received very high scores. For the Algebra, English, and 
Latin tests only the results of the entering freshman class 
were at hand and consequently his scores on these tests were 
recorded in terms of local percentiles. This fact is shown 
by the use of crossed circles. The graph shows that he was 
above the average for his group in Algebra and English but 
not in Latin. In the Latin test only about 18 per cent of 
the group received a score lower than his. He was then in 
the upper part of the lowest fifth of this entering group. 
The graph also shows that at the end of the first semester 
(January, 1923), he received letter-grades of A— in Physics, 
B in Mathematics, C+ in English, and a provisional F in 
French. The use of open circles shows that these grades 
are not based on standardized tests and that they are not 
expressed in terms of percentiles. They represent the letter- 
grades or percentage marks sent by the instructors to the 
Registrar. The lines show that these courses were begun 
in the last part of September, 1922, just after taking the 
college placement tests. The second circle in the line rep- 
resenting the French courses shows that a second grade, a 
grade of C-, was given in March, 1923. This grade, as the 
note explains, was secured on a second or make-up examina- 
tion. Physics was taken during the first academic year but 
not during the summers of 1923 and 1924 nor during the 
the academic year 1923-24. It was, however, taken again 
during the whole session of 1924-25. We have used a solid 
line to indicate the time during which a course has been 
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taken and a broken line for those intermediate periods when 
it was not being pursued. If quick identification of the 
courses represented by the lines and circles on the chart is 
desirable, the name or number of the course may be written 
just above or below each circle. The solid and broken lines 
connecting a series of circles across the chart show that all 
the courses thus representated are in the same field of study, : 
e.g., physics; but unless the names or numbers of the courses 
are given on the chart, we must look at the entries on lines 
16-23 to ascertain the exact sequence of courses. On the 
chart in the sample folder we have omitted the numbers of 
the courses in order to make the graph clearer and more 
legible. Two Mathematics courses were taken throughout 
the academic year of 1923-24. The broken line at the 
middle of every calendar year shows that no summer school 
work was taken. In November, 1922, measurements of 
height and weight were made and recorded. He was some- 
what below average in height and weight this year and the 
following year, but in November, 1924 and in May, 1925, 
his weight had increased. Attention is also called to the 
scores made on the Stenquist Mechanical Test taken in the 
middle of the second semester 1923-24 and on the English 
Literary Information Test taken at the end of this semester. 
Osceola College in June, 1924, cooperated with a number of 
other colleges in giving this test of English Literary Infor- 
mation and the solid circle showing Frank’s percentile stand- 
ing is based upon the results of this entire survey. 

Lines 16-23. Courses Taken, Catalog Number, Units of 
Credit. On these lines are to be explained the entries on 
the graph above. In addition to the names of the courses, 
their catalog numbers, and hours of credit, such items as 
the names of tests used, raw scores made on them, and any 
notes explaining entries on the graph should be written here 
in the proper year column. When it is desired to indicate 
the time, a short slant line (/) through the base of the graph 
may be used. The slant line (/) in the sample folder at the 
end of the third quarter of 1922 is used to indicate that this 
was the time at which the tests named below were taken. 
The names of the intelligence and placement tests taken by 
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the student at entrance to college, and the raw score on each, 
are noted. “Thorndike Intell. 1922, 102” indicates that 
Frank secured a score of 102 on the 1922 edition of the 
Thorndike Intelligence Test for high school graduates. 
“C. R. B. Physics A, 81” indicates that he secured a score 
of 81 on the Columbia Research Bureau Physics Test Form 
A. 

Photo. In this rectangle paste a photograph of the student. 

Line 24. Discipline. This line may be used to note any 
disciplinary action taken with respect to the student. 

Line 25. Advisers. On this line in the appropriate year 
columns are to be put the names of the student’s advisers 
each year. On this line also should be written under the 
notation Acg. (acquaintance) the name of at least one person 
who is intimately acquainted with the student. This ac- 
quaintance may be a faculty member, a former employer, a 
neighbor, a fellow student, or someone else. 

Line 26. Names of Colleges. The name of the college which 
the student attends each year should be recorded. This in- 
formation becomes especially valuable when photostatic 
copies are made for the use of colleges which the student 
later attends. 

Line 27. Reasons for Leaving. Information for this line is 
usually hard to obtain but is of such importance as to war- 
rant a separate space being provided for it. The most 
frequent reasons given will be finance, health and scholar- 
ship; but in many cases the real reasons will be very complex. 
Should the space here provided be insufficient add additional 
facts on the back of the folder. This may be done by the 
use of a reference or guide number in a circle. Each note 
on the back should begin with a corresponding number, and 
in addition the number of the line on the face of the card to 
which the note is thus keyed. 

Line 28. Irregularities in Course. This line is to be used 
for entering such facts as excessive absence from class and 
laboratory exercises, reasons for taking less than the normal 
minimum amount of college work, permission to omit re- 
quired courses, special permission to carry advanced courses, 
and any other irregularities which seem to need explanation. 
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Line 29. Year. This line duplicates the information of 
Line 3 in order that the second page year columns may be 
more easily identified . 

Line 30. Age. This is a duplication of the information of 
Line 4. 

Line 31. Unusual Accomplishments and Experiences. Any 
unusual achievement or experience should be noted on this 
line in the appropriate year column. Any unusual thing 
which the student does, whether it seems to have vocational 
significance or not, should be entered here. The entries on 
the sample folder may be taken as examples of the possible 
things which may be entered in this space. 

Line 32. Clubs, Fraternities, Offices. All the clubs and fra- 
ternities to which the individual belongs and all the offices 
he has held should be included by name. The high school 
data can be summarized in the narrow high school column. 
If an individual holds the same office for more than one 
year, it should be indicated. In general, all the clubs of 
which he is a member and all offices that he holds each 
year should be indicated in the space for that year, even 
though he has held the same offices in previous years. 

Lines 33-37. Extra-Curricular Activities. The activities 
that a boy engages in should be indicated by means of abbre- 
viations and all honors or letters earned in such activities 
should be recorded. The degree of activity in a given line 
may be indicated by the use of exponents. If a student 
plays tennis very little the record would be t.; if he playsa 
great deal or regularly, the record would be t.*; if he is an 
outstanding amateur or attains distinction, the record should 
be t.* Suggested abbreviations are as follows: fb. (foot- 
ball), b. (baseball), bb. (basketball), t. (tennis), c. (crew), 
tr. (track), p. (polo), wp. (water polo), s. (swimming), f. (fenc- 
ing), hb. (hand ball), g. (golf), h. (hiking), cr. (cricket), hk. 
(hockey), 1. (lacrosse). Formal recognition of skill in these 
activities such as membership on the Varsity team or on the 
Freshman or Sophomore team may be indicated by prefixing 
to these symbols V for Varsity, F for Freshman, So for Sopho- 
more, etc. Wherever it is considered important the number 
of hours a week should be indicated; otherwise the space may 
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be used for other details that seem significant enough to be 
included in the permanent record. The non-athletic activ- 
ities should be indicated in the same way, in as much detail 
as the space allows. Suggested abbreviations are as follows: 
dr. (dramatics), de. (debating), j. (journalism), ed. (editor), 
mus. (music). The effort should be made to make this 
record show exactly and concretely what the activity con- 
sists of, the degree of skill or excellence displayed, and the 
motivation, if these are unusual or definite enough to be 
significant. 

Lines 37-40. Vocational Experiences. ‘These four lines 
provide space for showing the type of work, the length of 
time the job was held, the pay a week, and the hours a week 
spent at the work. The entries should be as concrete as 
possible. Gainful employment during summer vacations 
should be noted in this space, as well as in Line 44. If the 
student is working for any reason besides necessity for sup- 
port of self or dependents, a full statement of the motives 
for the work should be recorded. 

Line 41. Support of Self and Dependents. The extent of 
self-support is to be indicated by fractions. If the student 
earns one-half of his own support in college, enter the frac- 
tion 4, if he earns less, enter 4, 14, % or 1/6 according to 
the degree of independence. If, in addition to supporting 
himself entirely, he supports others, the fact will be indi- 
cated by the amount the number or fraction exceeds one. 
Thus if he supports himself and mother, the entry would 
be the figure 2; if he supports himself and contributes one- 
half of the mother’s expenses, the entry would be 1, etc. 

Line 42. Loans and Scholarships. Indicate the name of 
the loan or scholarship and amount in terms of dollars a 
year or semester, as the case may be. Loans by outside 
agencies, relatives or friends should be noted, and data on 
liquidation of loans should be recorded whenever available. 

Line 43. Study Conditions and Hours of Study a Week. 
Indicate here the conditions under which the student studies 
and the number of hours a week, if known. Give a descrip- 
tion of the actual conditions if possible and not merely a 
a subjective estimate of them. If concreteness demands 
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more space, write a general characterization in this space 
and write concrete details in a footnote on the back of the 
folder. Frank, in the sample folder, is indicated as having 
a separate room in his home for study. For students living 
at home, especially when there are younger members of the 
family, this is a significant entry. 

Line 44. Summer Experiences. On this line should be 
entered just what type of thing the student has done each 
summer. If he worked, the type of work should be indi- 
cated. If the motives for this work were in the slightest 
degree unusual, they also should be stated. When the 
student did not work at all, the way in which he spent his 
summer should nevertheless be meritioned. 

Line 45. Educational Plans. Record the general type of 
course which the student plans to take later or is preparing 
to take. 

Line 46. Educational Suggestions. Enter on this line in 
the proper year column the type of course suggested by the 
personnel officer or interviewer. If this suggestion differs 
notably from the expressed choice of the student, the reasons 
for the officer’s view should be outlined in a footnote. 

Line 47. Vocational and Professional Preferences. List 
and number in the order of preference all vocations or pro- 
fessions that are being considered by the student. 

Line 48. Interests Reported. On this line should be re- 
corded the student’s statement of his major interests in life 
both curricular and extra-curricular. Those having no 
apparent vocational significance should not for this reason 
be ignored. 

Line 49. Physical Disabilities. The health officer’s report 
of disabilities should be summarized on this line. The stu- 
dent’s opinion about his physical condition should be entered 
as opinion until verified by competent examination. Any 
defect which may have a permanent or temporarily severe 
effect on his life, particularly in the college environment, 
should be recorded. In addition to the disabilities which 
have a rather obvious vocational significance, such as color 
blindness, deafness, loss of limb, etc., there are other physical 
disabilities which in a more subtle manner act as handicaps 
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in making social adjustments in the class room, on the cam- 
pus, or later in life, which should also be mentioned. Some 
disabilities which might act as handicaps in making social 
adjustments are possibly unsightly birth marks, defective 
speech mechanism, an unpleasant voice, hare lip, etc. 

Line 50. Health. This entry should also come from the 
health officer’s records. Vague ailments, usually not definite 
enough for concrete description, should be noted. If chronic, 
they may be more important in the end than definite crises 
such as appendectomy, breaking an arm, losing an eye, etc. 

Line 51. Mental Health. The health officer’s and psychi- 
atrist’s reports should be the source of information for this 
line. For extreme cases, the psychiatrist’s full report should 
be kept in the folder until the case is disposed of. In addi- 
tion, a summary should be put on the back of the folder. 

Line 52. Soctal Adjustments and Home Conditions. Indi- 
cate anything unusual concerning social life and home con- 
ditions. Avoid subjective estimates and try to give concrete 
details which are available and which may be significant. 

Line 53. Commuting Time, Hours per Week. If the 
student lives some distance from the campus and is obliged 
to take more than a few minutes a day to go to and from 
college, some record should be made of the time thus spent. 
In cases where this is combined with hours of outside work 
for self-support, the two together may take on a significance 
which neither alone would have. In the sample folder the 
hours of commuting time were not the same each year, 
although the home address did not change. It was only ten 
hours a week during the last three semesters, instead of 
twelve as it had been before, because Frank had no Saturday 
classes during the last three semesters in college. 

Line 54. Student's Addresses. The spaces provided here 
for changes in address are on the same time projection as 
the spaces on the inside of the folder. This enables one to 
enter a change of address whenever it occurs. Symbols are 
used to indicate home and school addresses and the telephone 
number. Frank, in the sample chart, had no school address 
because he lived at home throughout his college years. 

Lines 55-60. Personality Ratings. Ratings may be entered 
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here, showing the time at which they were made and also 
their quality. The five lines, 55, 56, 57, 58, and 59, are to be 
considered a five-step scale in which the middle step repre- 
sents the average and the spaces above positive deviations 
and the spaces below, negative deviations. The names of 
traits in the sample chart are not to be taken as a suggested 
list of traits but only as illustrative of the way in which the 
available ratings and the time at which they were made may 
be recorded. 

Line 60. Personality Measurements, Names of Tests Used. 
On this line should be recorded the results of any objective 
or semi-objective personality measurements that may be 
available, with the names of the tests used. In the sample 
case of Frank Smith, the only such measurement available 
was derived from the first edition of the Strong Interest 
Blank, which indicated that Frank’s highest interest was in 
Engineering. 

Line 61. Father. The items of information entered on 
this line all concern the father of the student. First should 
be entered his name, then some statement of the condition 
of his health when the student entered college, then his 
religion, and if deceased, the date of death should be entered. 
In recording place of birth, the name of the state or, if of 
foreign birth, the name of the country is enough. If he is 
of foreign birth, the date of arrival in the United States 
should next be given. In stating the degree and kind of 
education, indicate the number of years in grammar school, 
in classical or technical high school, in liberal arts, engineer- 
ing, or business college, etc. Whenever possible, the name 
of the college should be given. Great care should be taken 
in stating the occupation of the father. The entry here 
should be an answer to the question, Just what does he do? 
If this information is obtained from the student, one must 
guard against his tendency to conceal the real nature of his 
father’s occupation by giving a general name for it. The 
address and telephone number are the last entries for the 
father. 

Line 62. Mother. The information concerning the mother 
should be filled in in the same manner as for the father. 
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Line 63. Step-parent. If the student has a step-parent, 
the same information should be entered as was recorded for 
the parents. The fact of having a step-parent should not 
lessen the effort to secure and record information about the 
parents. 

Line 64. Guardian. In case the student has a guardian, 
record the information concerning him as was done for the 
father. 

Line 65. Number of Brothers. This line is for recording 
only the number of older and younger brothers and sisters. 

Line 66. Number who have attended college. The entries of 
this line relate to the brothers and sisters indicated in Line 65. 

Line 67. Thetr Occupations. List the occupations of the 
brothers and sisters indicated in Line 65. The same precau- 
tions in naming occupations should be taken here as were 
mentioned in connection with the occupation of the father, 
line 61 above. 

Line 68. Language Spoken in the Home. Enter here the 
the language of the home before the student was ten years 
old, and also that used in his home after the age of ten. It 
should be noted that this is the language used in the home 
and not that which may be used in general by the student. 
Students who may speak English without accent are fre- 
quently without an adequate background in English because 
of the use of a foreign language at home. Such students 
often have severe difficulties in English composition. In the 
space after ‘“‘Type of home community”’ indicate the size 
of the community in which the student lived (rural, village, 
town, and city) before and after the age of 10. The last 
space at the right end of the line is for entering the approx- 
imate date of the separation of the parents if they have 
ceased to live together. This entry with the date of birth 
of the student may give some idea of the home conditions 
under which the student has been living before he came to 


college. 
Respectfully submitted, 


SuB-CoOMMITTEE ON PERSONAL RECORD CARDs. 
L. B. Hopkins, Chairman. D.T. Howarp, 
Mary H. S. Hayes, J. H. Wits. 
J. J. Coss, 


Personality Measurement 


ERSONALITY has been the subject of discussion 
| Bone philosophers of many lands for many centuries. 

Meticulously they have sought to differentiate per- 
sonality from character and temperament from either. And 
still within the groves of Academe the argument drones on, 
while in the market place men select laborers whom they 
can rely on to do certain things and city officials whom they 
can trust and leaders whom they will follow. 

Although conscious of the philosophical problems, the 
Committee on Personality Measurement has not attempted 
to agree on definitions which would satisfy a logician but 
has endeavored to facilitate and make more effective the 
processes actually in use and likely to prevail for some time, 
believing that experimentation may reveal things of value 
in the business of society and even in the debates of phi- 
losophers. 

Especially the committee has felt that the present wide- 
spread endeavor in school and college to discover the abilities 
of each boy and girl and to develop them fully—the program 
of the modern personnel movement—demands in addition 
to a record of achievements in mastering subject matter in 
the classroom and such tests of ability or aptitudes as may 
prove to be useful, some account of the student’s personality. 

The evaluation of personality is not new. But in recent 
years, especially since the entry of the United States into 
the great war created a sudden and tremendous demand 
for a way to classify men for specific purposes, there has 
been increasing interest in ways of measuring men. The 
experience of the American Army with a man-to-man rating 
scale has stimulated industrial organizations to use a similar 
scale or one adapted therefrom. Educational institutions 
have experimented with such rating scales. Naturally this 
device engaged the attention of the Committee on Personality 
Measurement in its first session at West Point, July 1 
and 2, 1927. 

At that time the committee discussed the validity of 
existing rating scales. The committee found itself in agree- 
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ment in its attitude. Not convinced that this device had 
yet been a success, the committee determined to give the 
best possible rating scale the best possible opportunity to 
prove its value in experiment. At the same time the com- 
mittee undertook to prepare other ways of observing and 
recording personality. 

At its meeting in Columbus, Ohio, in December, 1927, the 
committee decided to offer the colleges for experimental use: 
(1) a Rating Scale; (2) a Check List; (3) Suggestions for 
Describing Personality. Later it was agreed to omit the 
Check List. A tentative rating scale devised at the Colum- 
bus meeting and subjected to experiment at the University 
of Minnesota, the University of Michigan, the University of 
North Carolina and Stanford University, was revised at the 
Briarcliff meeting of the committee in April, 1928. At this 
time the conference approved the program of the Committee 
on Personality Measurement which now is laid before the 
colleges that may desire to cooperate with the committee in 
developing a useful way to measure personality. 


I. 
The Rating Scale 


At the West Point conference it was agreed that rating 
scales should be regarded as provisional pending the develop- 
ment of objective measurements but that sufficient progress 
had been made in measuring certain personality traits to 
warrant further trial and that, in view of the small number 
of valid tests of personality traits, it must be recognized 
that rating scales would be necessary for some time to come. 

In a desire to safeguard and improve procedures in making 
and using rating scales, the committee agreed on several 
principles: Only traits observed by the rater should be 
rated; only traits for which no valid objective measurements 
are now available should be rated; the number of traits to 
be rated should not exceed five, if teachers are to be expected 
to rate the traits of a large number of students; traits should 
be mutually exclusive; a trait should not involve unrelated 
modes of behaviour. 
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The rating scale devised at Columbus and revised at 
Briarcliff has been made in accordance with these principles. 
Furthermore, it has been developed with full knowledge of 
the experience of the Army, the Civil Service, industries, 
professions, and educational institutions in using rating 
scales, and especially with a keen consciousness of the needs 
which have led to their use. 

During the summer of 1927 the personnel forms used by 
78 universities and colleges were studied. These institu- 
tions used approximately 1,000 forms. Some of them were 
practically the same in all institutions: admission certificates, 
registration blanks, permanent records, transcripts of 
record, etc. On these forms were found 334 different ques- 
tions which the institutions asked about incoming students. 
These were classified as follows: (1) Vital Statistics and 
General Information, 20 items; (2) Entrance Requirement 
Data, 39 items; (3) EpucaTIONAL Recorp, 43 items; (4) 
Interests and Extra-Curriculum Activities, 27 items; (5) 
Health, 16 items; (6) Social and Economic Background, 43 
items; (7) Vocational Interests, 41 items; (8) Personality, 
100 items; (9) Miscellaneous. 

The number of the items in the Personality group, 100, is 
more than twice as large as the number in any other. This 
may be due to the interest of the colleges in such informa- 
tion, or it may be a sign of the intangibility of the material 
sought. About one-half of the institutions which provided 
forms for study use some kind of rating scale. Some 640 
rating scale items were tabulated for statistical study. 
Miss Alice L. Berry, Director of the Department of Social 
Work and Chairman of the Committee on Personal Records, 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota, studied the material 
under the direction of Professor Donald G. Paterson of the 
University of Minnesota, and W. E. Parker, of the Committee 
on Vocational Counsel and Placement of the University of 
Michigan, studied the material accumulated in the Wash- 
ington office. In studying 16 examples, Miss Berry found 
that there was very great diversity in form, procedure and 
definition. In this group of rating scales the number of 
traits rated varied from 4 to 12. Miss Berry reported 73 
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terms were used, including synonyms and names for what 
seemed to be identical qualities. ‘‘Integrity,” for instance, 
seemed to be the same as “‘uprightness,” although one scale 
used both. By interpreting these terms she reduced them 
to 24, grouped them in 5 general divisions, and calculated 
the relative importance attached to each section by the 
institutions, namely: (1) Scholastic Ability, Capacity and 
Interest, 34 per cent; (2) Social Qualities, 34 per cent; (3) 
Character Traits, 25 per cent; (4) Temperament, 16 per 
cent; (5) Physical Vitality, 13 per cent. No single trait 
was found on all 16 scales. Intelligence and industry 
appeared on 13 scales. Only 5 of the 24 appeared on half 
of them: Intelligence, Industry, Leadership, Dependability, 
Cooperation. Little agreement was found in the selection 
of traits, their number, definition, methods of indicating 
different degrees of the traits, methods of scoring, or form of 
the rating scale. The greatest agreement was on the use of a 
graphic scale with horizontal line for scoring. 

Mr. Parker reported that he found the smallest number of 
traits to be rated was 5 and the average about 14, the largest 
number being 57. He learned also that the number of 
persons called on to rate students varied from 1 to 15, and 
included instructors in school and college, school principals, 
deans, employees, business references, ministers, friends, 
other students. The total number of “‘traits’’ listed in the 
forms of 38 colleges was 113. In Miss Manson’s bibliog- 
raphy there is a list of 383 such traits. 

Having learned what the colleges, as represented in the 
studied forms, want to know about their students, the six 
members of the committee presented at the Columbus 
meeting their decisions as to the most useful short list of 
traits. The vote of the committee was as follows: Respon- 
sibility, 6; Industry, 5; Initiative, 5; Originality, 5; Emotional 
Control, 5; Social Adaptability, 5; Personal Charm, 5; 
Leadership, 4; Service, 2; Scholastic Zeal, 2; Sagacity, 1; 
Tact, 1; Stubbornness, 1; General Effectiveness, 1; Follow 
Through, 1; Shyness, 1. 

Believing that the number of traits should be not more 
than 5, the committee chose to experiment with those 
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receiving the most general approval. Discussion of these 
developed the belief that there might be some indication of 
relationship among them which might result in using some 
as indications of degree in another. It was also agreed 
that the traits themselves should not be named but that 
colloquial questions intended to bring out the information 
desired should be used. It was arranged that a graphic 
scale with 10 centimeter line and 10 divisional marks, but 
with directions to check anywhere on the line, might be 
useful in statistical study. 


Il 
Description of Personality 


Even more important than the opinion expressed by means 
of rating scale or check list is the basis for that opinion. 
Disraeli’s wife is said to have declared that he had high 
moral courage but no physical courage. It might be said 
that she gave him a high rating in the one case and a low 
rating in the other. As his wife she must have had oppor- 
tunity to observe the traits in question and thus to qualify 
as a reliable rater. But what were her standards of moral 
and physical courage? What did she mean by saying that 
Disraeli had no physical courage? She went on to explain 
that when her husband stepped under his shower bath he 
did not have the courage to pull the cord which brought cold 
water down upon him and she had to pull it for him! The 
rating by even a qualified observer is less helpful than the 
basis for that rating if one is truly to understand Disraeli. 

Just so it is desired not only to know the rating of an 
individual by a given rater but to have at the same time 
indication that the rater is competent to see accurately 
significant modes of conduct and to record his observations 
effectively for the guidance of others. The rating scale 
indicates that some one is of the opinion that a student 
‘seeks and sets for himself additional tasks.”” How has he 
shown this to the rater? A student in geology, perhaps he 
“has independently collected and classified correctly one 
hundred type specimens of fossils from the neighborhood of 
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the college.” A student of Elizabethan drama interested 
in the principles of Elizabethan staging, perhaps he ‘‘ volun- 
tarily built to scale models of the Blackfriars Theater and 
the Fortune Theater large enough to use in demonstrating 
methods of staging,’”’ and in another course he ‘“‘wrote a 
one-act play; designed and painted the scenery; contrived 
original lighting; coached the players.” 

A father called on to rate his twelve-year-old son on the 
tentative rating scale checked the first three lines at the 
extreme right: (1) “‘Sought by others”’; (2) ‘‘Seeks and sets 
for himself additional tasks’’; (3) Displays marked ability 
to lead his fellows; makes things go.” Naturally and 
properly the high ratings by the father were suspected of 
‘“‘halo.”” The supplementary statements give a clearer pic- 
ture of the boy than the ratings themselves: 


1. ‘“‘Classmates have elected him president of his class for fourth 
successive year.”” ‘‘Chosen to make speech on behalf of teachers and 
pupils in publicly presenting their gift to pupil returning to Japan.” 

2. ‘‘During the winter planned and regularly worked upon volun- 
tary geography project—a report of an imaginary trip around the 
world. Independently accumulated information and pictures from 
travel agents in United States and other countries, relatives who 
happened to be on a world cruise and others resident in India, wrote, 
typed and illustrated 74-page report for which he designed and painted 
appropriate cover.” 

“Finding in English assignment, the introduction to Burns’ ‘The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ a reference to Robert Fergusson’s ‘The 
Farmer’s Ingle’ as a possible inspiration of Burns’ poem, he looked up 
Fergusson’s poem in the home library and compared it with that of 
Burns. At the same time desiring to read Burns in the Scottish way 
he mastered the phonetic system of Sir James Wilson’s ‘The Dialect 
of Robert Burns as spoken in Central Ayrshire’ which he also found in 
the home library, and so interested the boys of his class in the pronun- 
ciation of Scottish words that even at the end of the year the lads still 
called each other by appropriate Scottish nicknames and used Scottic- 
isms which they found in Burns and Wilson.” 

““At the age of eleven began collecting diatomes from local ponds 
and streams and studying their forms under his own microscope. 
Now possesses collection of microscope slides, including some pre- 
sented to him by scientists in Department of Agriculture and Carnegie 
Institution, specimens collected by Shackleton, Scott and other expedi- 
tions, 
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3. ‘‘Formed club of six boys to play ping-pong twice a week during 
the winter in his own and other homes. Elected president of the 
club.” 


“Induced three class-mates to specialize in tennis and participate in 
tournament.”’ 


“Induced winner of second prize for seventh grade work in 1927 to 
join with himself (winner of the first prize) in offering a supplementary 
prize to the 1928 prize winner in that grade.” 

Observation is the basis of useful description of personality. 
Opportunity to observe is of course essential. Francis 
Galton in his essay, “Inquiries into Human Faculty,” 
speaks of the splendid opportunities which teachers have 
for studying the characters of school children, and he advises 
them not to neglect making such observations. Today the 
teacher, because of the large number of his students, has 
less opportunity than he had in Galton’s day. It has 
become necessary to afford the honest teacher a place on the 
rating scale to say that he has had ‘‘No opportunity to 
observe.”” And if the space for writing descriptions of 
personality remains blank, it is significant, perhaps, of the 
teacher’s lack of opportunity to make useful observations. 

It is important to confine oneself only to things which one 
has observed at first hand. If one has heard of but has not 
personally observed significant performances, one should be 
very careful to secure corroboration of the facts. Experi- 
ence has shown that hearsay evidence, especially in serious 
problem cases, is likely to be unreliable. 

Even if there is opportunity to observe, the teacher may 
not know what to look for. Let him remember that in 
general he is proceeding inductively to gather evidence which 
will enable him and others to know what kind of person a 
given student is, so that this student and those responsible 
for his development and placement may have evidence to 
use in guiding the individual. Of all possible situations in 
which the student’s actions can be studied, those which 
answer the questions of the rating scale are likely at present 
to be most useful. But do not seek to isolate illustrations of 
conduct if they throw light on more than one phase of a 
student’s personality, for, after all, the whole personality is 
the thing to be understood. Especially remember that the 
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effort is not to present an abstract quality like Greed or any 
other of the Deadly Sins as in a medieval morality play or 
even the types to which these gave way in the Elizabethan 
theater like those in Ben Jonson’s “‘Every Man in His 
Humour,” but an individual such as one finds in the theater 
of today and in life. Biography illustrates the same evolu- 
tion from the utterly laudatory praise of a national hero to 
the true presentation of a real man. So let there be integra- 
tion of the whole personality. 

In recording observations one is practising a very high art 
—the art of Dante, Chaucer, and Shakespeare. ‘‘ There are 
no worthier professors of this branch of anthropology,” 
wrote Francis Galton,' ‘‘than the writers of the higher 
works of fiction who are ever on the watch to discriminate 
varieties of character, and who have the art of describing 
them.’’ Shakespeare’s characterization of Robin Ostler,? 
‘‘who never joy’d since the price of oats rose,” is more helpful 
in understanding Robin than a check mark to indicate that 
he is ‘‘too easily moved to anger or fits of depression, etc.” 
From this and other great dramatists we can learn to describe 
character through significant actions and speech of the sub- 
ject. After consideration of the student’s own ways of 
betraying his personality through significant, consistent 
actions and utterances, one may enjoy, if he will, the art of 
giving the impression made on the observer at first sight and 
endeavor to succeed as Coleridge did with the Ancient 
Mariner or Stevenson with Mr. Hyde or Chaucer with the 
Somnour (‘‘Of his visage children were aferd’’), and if one 
wishes to be philosophical one can go on to generalize on the 
basis of all the evidence thus accumulated and perhaps assign 
the individual to a type or to a place on a rating scale. 
Discussion of the very important matter of motives may 
well be postponed until one has become a Henry James, unless 
they are unmistakably clear in the evidence. 

The art of describing character is indeed a high one, but it 
is practiced in every college composition course. Usually it 


1 Nature, 1877, Volume XVI, p. 344. 
2] Henry IV, II, i, 1. 12 
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is undertaken with only a rhetorical purpose. An additional 
value can be given to the exercise and a genuine motive for 
its practice by all college men and women if the purpose of 
the composition teacher is combined with that of the per- 
sonnel officer. Let the teacher of English composition 
present not only literary examples but some of the discus- 
sions of personality in recent psychological works like 
Hollingsworth’s ‘‘Judging Human Character.” Then let 
the student practice his art of writing even while recording 
an accurate picture of a classmate. It is, of course, well 
known that it is more difficult to describe an old and dear 
friend than it is to depict some eccentric janitor. Never- 
theless the effort to write a useful account of the personality 
of a classmate is worth trying not only as a rhetorical problem 
but as one which will recur in business, politics, and indeed 
all social relations. With the rating scale in hand the student 
will direct his observations and write his description of 
personality with a new interest and satisfaction, because 
he is at once writing a theme and cooperating with the 
personnel officers of his college in aiding the development of 
a classmate. 

Enlistment of students in this program will also lead to 
their realization that their college records, of increasing 
importance is securing advancement in the professions and 
in industry, are not merely grades won by a technique in 
which they have hitherto had scant confidence but records 
of achievement both in and out of the classroom made by 
teachers expert in observing and interpreting signs of per- 
sonality and in assisting the student to develop it. If 
teachers and students can get together in such a program, 
there will be less talk about the traditional battle of teacher 
and student and there will be more cooperation in a great 
enterprise—the development of personality. 


Suggestions for the Description of Personality 


Describe briefly and concretely significant performances 
and attitudes which you yourself have observed. 
Let your statements answer specifically the questions of 
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the rating scale by showing how the student manifested the 
qualities mentioned. 

Do not be satisfied with the statement of an opinion con- 
cerning matters of fact, if the facts themselves can be 
presented. 

Select those illustrations of conduct which are consistent 
with the personality of the student as you have observed 
and understood it. 

Bear in mind that from as many accurate observers as 
possible the college desires to secure concrete descriptions of 
the student’s personality as exhibited in many situations, 
and that the purpose is an understanding of the student’s 
personality as a whole so that he and all concerned with his 
education may guide his development to its highest. 

















A Selected Bibliography 


REQUENTLY college presidents, deans, registrars and 
Pvtte officers concerned with personnel administration 

have asked for a short list of books which will enable 
them to understand the so-called personnel movement. So 
many books and articles have been printed in the last five 
years that it is difficult for any except specialists to examine 
all of them. The busy college administrator needs a short 
list. So members of the Committee on Personnel Methods 
have individually checked a trial list of seventy-five books 
for the purpose of determining which, in the general opinion 
of this committee, will be most serviceable. 

It is to be observed that out of the great mass of periodical 
literature only two items are mentioned. These are included 
because they seem to members of the committee unusually 
useful in guiding a reader into a further study of the subject: 
The Bulletin of the American Association of University 
Professors containing an important bibliography, the 
Hopkins report in the EpucaTIONAL Recorp. The Epuca- 
TIONAL RECORD, which is the quarterly publication of the 
American Council on Education, is to be found in the library 
and on the desks of each president and college dean of the 
members of the Council. The subscription price is $2.00 a 
year. The Personnel Journal, formerly called the Journal 
of Personnel Research, is the organ of the Personnel Research 
Federation, of which Dr. W. V. Bingham is director. The 
address is 29 West 39th Street, New York. The Journal 
is issued bi-monthly and costs $5.00 a year for those who are 
not members of the Federation. In addition to reports of 
research in the field, the Journal includes reviews of books 
and an annotated list of useful current magazine articles. 
The Federation also issues a bi-monthly service bulletin. 
Valuable mimeographed reports have been issued by the 
Associated College Employment Officers, the New England 
College Personnel Officers, and the Conference of College 
Personnel Officers (D. T. Howard, Personnel Department, 
Northwestern University). The Y. M. C. A., Personnel 
Division, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, frequently issues 
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useful reports and circulars. Of course the subject is fre- 


quently discussed in psychological, educational, and even 
general periodicals. 


A library containing the following titles will afford the 
college administrative officers an acquaintance with several 
phases of the current study of personnel methods. 
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